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terms of the eye and hand. The atomic theory is visual in concep- 
tion and the modern scientific doctrines of energy and motion and 
vibrations of an elastic-solid ether are a combination of visual and 
tactile-kinesthetic images. We have forced all the rest of our im- 
mediate sensational experience into these terms when we seek to 
understand and explain. But, as this writer points out, there is no 
reason why we should describe a tuning-fork in terms of how it looks 
or reacts to touch any more than in terms of the sound it produces or 
in terms of the emotions this sound arouses. So of the ear. "What is 
the ear in terms of the function of the ear? We ordinarily describe 
it scientifically in terms of sight and touch. What is the ear in its 
own terms? What is the nose in terms of odor? It is intelligible, 
perhaps, that we should interpret the stimulus to vision in terms of 
vision. But why do we persist in interpreting the stimulus to smell, 
to hearing, to the temperature sense, and the rest, in these same 
terms? Has not the artist, then, a certain justification in his feeling 
that science is arbitrary and abstract and unreal, and that his own 
pursuit is a more genuine envisagement of the real ? 

H. Heath Bawden. 
San Ysidbo, California. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Consciousness. Henry Rutgers Marshall. New York : The Macmillan 

Co. 1909. Pp. xv + 685. $4.00 net. 

This volume, the author tells us, is the elaboration of a preliminary 
sketch of systematic psychology completed in 1891 in connection with his 
more detailed discussion of the topics Pain, Pleasure, and 2Esthetics. The 
aim of the book is to present to the reader " not so much an array of newly 
discovered facts, but rather a special manner of viewing consciousness as 
a whole," this conducing, in the author's opinion, to greater clarification 
of the conceptions of mental life and to a more orderly treatment of its 
problems. We have thus before us not an arrangement of facts, but rather 
the presentation of the various aspects of a complex system which shall be 
capable of receiving facts and giving them their meanings. 

The volume is divided into three books entitled, respectively, Of Con- 
sciousness in General, The General Nature of Human Presentations, and 
The Self. Much of the material of the volume has already appeared else- 
where in the form of articles and discussions, but here for the first time 
this material is articulated into one organic structure. 

The root from which the entire system springs is the assumption of a 
thoroughgoing parallelism, a complete " neururgic and noetic correspond- 
ence." The systemic character of both fields is insistently urged and the 
analogy of the wave is drawn upon unremittingly. Major and minor 
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wave-crests, whether of consciousness or of nervous system, are the 
" emphases " of experience, and from the interrelationships of these em- 
phases among themselves and with the unemphatic masses from which they 
arise spring the neururgic and noetic " patterns " of the moment. 

As would be expected from the notion of the thoroughgoing character 
of the neururgic-noetic correspondence, consciousness is viewed as vastly 
more extended than the field of introspection. Over against but con- 
tinuous with the field of attention which contains the psychic emphases 
or " presentations " is the undifferentiable mass of unemphatic psychic 
parts which constitutes what we may well speak of as the " field of inatten- 
tion, or sub-attentive consciousness." This " field of inattention " is the 
self to which all presentations are given. 

These are the various assumptions and general terms upon which all 
the analyses of the book are based and from which implications are drawn. 
In a way the entire volume may be regarded as a many-sided testing of 
these fundamental hypotheses. The incessantly repeated formula is : 
" If this view is true, then we should expect to find, as we do find, etc." 
However, the process of testing seems to the reviewer to possess so little 
rigidity that one might well say of the work that it represents the attitude 
of one who, himself inclined to the fundamental hypotheses mentioned, 
wishes to see how a system erected upon them will look and " work," with- 
out questioning for the moment whether any other view would " work " 
as well. 

The " consciousness " of the book's title is, as is clear, not the con- 
sciousness of the ordinary psychologist's interest. Here the word con- 
notes " psychic existence as such " and refers to a psychic field extensive 
regions of which are denied introspective accessibility. Moreover, by a 
none too cautious use of analogy, it is argued that we must admit the 
existence of psychic elements corresponding to active neural elements and 
capable under circumstances of floating off from the main psychic mass ; 
of minor consciousnesses connected with neural activities apart from the 
cortex, notably in the cases of the sympathetic and spinal-cord systems ; 
and of diverse but coexistent consciousnesses in the same individual. 
Furthermore, even transfers of energy in any variety of protoplasmic 
matter may have " coincident psychic effects," consciousness of some grade 
or other being thus present in animals lacking nervous systems and in 
plants. A genuine unconsciousness during sleep and anesthesia is, on 
this view, then impossible, since where life is there consciousness is to be 
found. These are some of the main contentions of Book I. 

Book II. is devoted to a lengthy exposition of the general qualities of 
human presentations and the various qualities of relation resulting. Such 
general qualities are the following: Intensity attaches to all presenta- 
tions and is a quality involving the appreciation of " more or less." 
(" Quality " is here obviously equivalent to " attribute " when referred to 
elementary states, though the word " attribute " does not belong to Mr. 
Marshall's terminology.) Manifoldness, or complexity, likewise charac- 
terizes even the simplest of possible experiences. Realness refers to the 
more or less of stability attaching to presentations. Contrasted with 
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these general qualities exhibiting relations of more or less are the alge- 
donic and time qualities, each of which involves " a norm and departures 
in opposite directions from this norm." Each quality is, furthermore, 
related to all the rest and these relationships and their consequences are 
worked out in great detail. The general nature of the discussion may be 
seen from the following specific cases. Attention involves the correlation 
of intensity and manif oldness ; belief that of realness and manif oldness ; 
interest that of the algedonic quality and intensity-manifoldness. The 
entire treatment, as these illustrations will suggest, is schematic in the 
extreme, often forbiddingly so, and the reader can hardly avoid the con- 
viction that the role assigned to facts as such is far less that of directing 
and controlling the schematism than that of supporting and bracing the 
sectional parts of a preformed structure. 

The relational character assigned to attention may be brought out by 
the following statements : " We have in . . . attention-experience the 
appreciation of a combinational sense of relation due to the coincident 
effectiveness of the intensity and manifoldness senses of relation." Or, 
again: "Attention-experience appears as not identical with intensity; it 
is intensity as related to the manifoldness of all the rest of the field " 
(pp. 314 and 316). As the author here and elsewhere maintains, "clear- 
ness " is only the name for intensity when the presentation involved is in 
the ideational rather than in the sensational setting. Consequently we 
see from the above that there is no identification of the attention-experi- 
ence with clearness, but that, in the ideational sphere at least, it is some- 
how due to a relationship between clearness and complexity. What all 
this means, apart from the obscuring schematism, is, I suppose, that the 
attention-experience has for its content not intensity as such (or clear- 
ness, as the case may be), but rather those presentations which, as rela- 
tively emphatic at any moment, possess intensity or clearness. 

The author's refusal to grant a real distinction between clearness and 
intensity seems to the reviewer to be maintained more by repeated asser- 
tions than by convincing analysis. The only assertion seeming to have 
weight and argumentative value is " that the sensations which are called 
vivid [= clear] in distinction from the sensations called intense are 
closely allied with ideational presentations" (p. 195). But it would cer- 
tainly be impossible to argue convincingly that the clear low voice of a 
speaker is more closely allied to an ideational presentation than are the 
loud vocalizings of one who can not moderate his voice. Nor indeed do 
grades of clearness run parallel to changes of intensity. 

As to the algedonic quality, Mr. Marshall reiterates his well-known 
contentions that pain is not a specific sensation and that pleasure-pain is 
a quality of all presentations. (1) The refusal to acknowledge the sensory 
character of pain gives rise to many problems, as for example, the condi- 
tions of "getting used to pain," for which forced solutions have to be 
proposed. And, furthermore, Mr. Marshall is never able to point out just 
what variety of sensation is painfully qualified when an isolated pain spot 
is stimulated or when, for example, an abraded spot of the skin is harassed 
by the tiny spine of a burr caught in the clothing. It is, as Mr. Marshall 
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acknowledges, " difficult indeed to persuade even the trained psychologist " 
that pain is not a form of sensation. (2) That the word " attribute " in 
its technical sense may be used to designate the relation of pleasure and 
pain to presentations is now admitted (p. 247). And this at once makes 
necessary the meeting of the Kulpe-Titchener assertion that the annihila- 
tion of any attribute involves the disappearance of the sensation, whereas 
we frequently have sensations which are algedonically indifferent. This 
argument is met by simply denying, as I understand it, the absolute indif- 
ference of any sensation. What appears as an indifference is really not 
that. The pleasure or pain has become minimal or unnoticeable, or one 
is about to give place to the other (pp. 249 and 260). This seems to the 
reviewer to be merely an evasion and to be a sacrifice of observation to 
theory. In fact Mr. Marshall himself, when treating of other matters, 
seems to acknowledge that there are states of complete indifference, for 
(p. 498) he says : " Sensations of touch determined by the clothing I am 
now wearing can not be claimed to be either pleasant or painful ; they are 
entirely ' indifferent.' " 

Book III. treats of the self and of feeling. As we noted above, the real 
self of the moment is held to be the " rest of consciousness " after all 
presentations have been abstracted. Its nature can be discovered only by 
a study of its simulacrum, the empirical ego. This when examined disin- 
tegrates under the gaze, and as the various items " scale off " which seemed 
to constitute it, but which turn out to be only presentations, there is left 
only " a vague indefinite somewhat concerning the nature of which [one] 
can not be at all sure, but which appears to be a center of spontaneous 
activity." Feeling is a term reserved for designating the characteristic 
of " subjectiveness." More definitely it is " that form of presentation to 
the self which, if it could become explicit, would appear as the empirical 
ego of self -consciousness." 

The volume closes with a chapter in which the general views expressed 
are applied to the problems of responsibility, free will, and immortality. 

A work like this can not be summarized. One can only hope to indi- 
cate its general plan and its chief features. No brief review can give 
any adequate impression of the book's displays of scholarly acquisition 
and its exhibitions of tireless and painstaking reflection. Nor can one do 
more than hint at the numberless discussions, distinctions and interrela- 
tions set forth in the endless divisions and subdivisions of these nearly 
seven hundred pages. The volume is alternately tantalizing, satisfying, 
and exasperating. It is always enticing to meet with an attempt to sur- 
vey our complex mental life from a standpoint which seeks to bring order 
and system into its heterogeneity. We need many such attempts. But 
we need also, I believe, in making such attempts, to hold our system sub- 
servient to our facts rather than to seem to endow a system with dicta- 
torial powers. 

Much of the volume is clearly written and certain pages are unusually 
vivid, but Mr. Marshall has a certain special gift for stating simple issues 
obscurely and for loading his pages with descriptions and analyses which 
seem wholly mythological to one who has become accustomed to interro- 
gate introspection at every step. 
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The deftness with which objections are met is sometimes most irri- 
tating. The author seems to slide gracefully away from the attack rather 
than to meet it face on with due appreciation of the enemy's importance. 
Such at least is the impression made on the present reviewer. 

The book is admirably printed on light paper and what would other- 
wise be a bulky volume becomes thus entirely agreeable to handle. Typo- 
graphical errors are rare and such as occur are not serious. 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith College. 

Le sens commun, la philosophie de I'etre et les formules dogmatiques. 

Fr. R. Garrigou-Lagrange. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie. 1909. 

Pp. xxx + 311. 

The present volume is above all a theological work. It has been writ- 
ten with the intention to defend the dogmas of the Catholic Church 
against some modern philosophical tendencies by which — the author be- 
lieves — they are greatly endangered. 

The question whether Catholic dogmas are or are not essentially con- 
nected with any particular philosophical system has often been discussed. 
The Catholic clergy of our day — in this country perhaps more than any- 
where else — seems to be inclined to regard scholastic philosophy, if not 
as the foundation, at least as an essential concomitant of theology. Now 
and then, however, some suspicion is found to arise. Interesting discus- 
sions appeared a few years ago in the Revue du Clerge frangais, the semi- 
official organ of the French clergy, which led to the assertion that the 
dogmas of the Church were not connected with any particular philosophy, 
and " had no meaning but the one which common sense can give them." 1 
A well-known Catholic priest, who happens to be at the same time one of 
the ablest representatives of pragmatism in France, Edouard Le Roy, 
then took up the question and showed that what we call common sense 
is not a mass of immutable categories, ready-made from all eternity, but 
" a utilitarian organization of thought made with regard to our practical 
life." It is at this stage of the discussion that the present volume ap- 
peared. 

Its contents may be briefly summarized as follows: (1) The author 
strives to show that pragmatism is worthless as a philosophy and heret- 
ical in point of doctrine. (2) He then expounds and defends the view 
that common sense is a rudimentary philosophy in itself and contains, as 
it were in germ, the great Scholastic body of truth. (3) He concludes 
that the dogmatic formula expressed in philosophical language remains 
in the prolongation of common sense and does not bind dogma to any 
philosophical system; although it is very dangerous for a Catholic to ad- 
here to any other master than the angelic doctor. 

The work is remarkable in many respects. We will first call the at- 
tention to a quality which the productions of our contemporary philoso- 
phers do not accustom us to expect. The long and detailed study of the 
different systems of thought which characterizes our secular universities 
1 F. Dubois, Revue du OlergS frcmgais, August, 1907, p. 377. 



